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—— taken place ere their natural effect on a young un-| 1 heard a noise in the fire place and started up in 
NARRATIVE. married clerk was produced. He became deeply | bed, straining my eyes almost out of their sockets, 
———— es 








NANCY BERE. 

The Rev. Dr. Warner, in his Literary Recollec- 
} tions, relates a short but romantic story respecting 
a Miss Nancy Bere. This young lady was at anearly 
age adopted by Mr. Hackman and-his lady under 
the following circumstances :—Her [Mrs. Hack- 
man’s] garden, in which alone she found -particu- 
lar pleasure, stood in need, as is usual in the spring 
season, of an active weeder; and John, the foot- 
man, was despatched to the poor house to select a 
litle pauper girl qualified for the performance of 


y this necessary labour. He executed her commis- 
n sion jn a trice, brought back a diminutive female 
ad of eight or nine years of age, pointed out the hum- 
it ble task in. which she was to employ herself, and 
" left her te her work. The child alone amid the 
' flowers, began to ‘warble her native wood notes 
a, wild in tones of more than common sweetness. 


e Mrs. Hackman’s window happened to be thrown 
up. She heard the little weeder’s solitary song, 
was struck with the rich melody of her voice, and 
inquired from whom it proceeded. ‘ Nancy Bere, 
from the poor house,’ was the answer. By Mrs. 
Hackman’s order the songstress was immediately 
brought to the lady’s apartment, who became so 
pleased at the first interview with her naivete, in- 
telligence, and apparently amiable disposition, that 
she determined to remove the warbling Nancy from 
the work house, and attach her to her own kitchen 
establishment. The little maiden, however, was 
too good and attentive to be permitted to remain 
long in the subordinate condition of a scullion’s 
deputy. Mrs. Hackman soon preferred her to 
the office of lady’s maid; and to qualify her the 
better for this attendance on her person, had her 
carefully instructed in all the elementary branches 
ofeducation. The intimate intercourse that now 
subsisted between the patroness and her protege 
quickly ripened into the warmest affection on the 
one part, and the most grateful attachment on the 
other. Nancy Bere was attractively lovely, and still 
more irresistible from an uncommon sweetness of 
temper, gentleness of disposition, and feminine soft- 
ness of character; and Mrs. Hackman, whose re- 
gard for her daily increased, proposed at length to 
her complying husband that they should adopt the 
pauper orphan as their daughter.—F rom the moment 
of the execution of this plan every possible atten- 
tion was paid to the education of Miss Bere—and 
I presume with the best success, as I always un- 
derstood that she became a highly accomplished 
young lady. Her humility and modesty, however, 
never forsook her, and her exaltation to Mr. Hack- 
man’s family seemed only to strengthen her grati- 
tude to her partial and generous benefactress. It 
could not be thought that such ‘a flower’ as the 
adopted beauty 


€ Was born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air ;’ 


orthat, however retired her life might be, Miss Bere 
would remain long the beloved protege of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hackman, without being remarked, admired, 
and solicited to change her name. Very shortly, 
indeed, after assuming this character, such an évent 
cccurred, though without, at that time, producing 
wy propitious result. A clergyman of respectable 
‘pearance had taken lodgings in Lymington for 
the purpose of autumnal bathing and amusing him- 
elf with a little partridge shooting. The hospit- 
ible Mr. Hackman, ever attracted toward a brother 
portsman by a sort of magnetic influence, called up- 
0 the stranger, shot with him and invited him home. 











enamoured of Miss Bere, and offered her his hand. 
She, for aught I know, might have been ‘ nothing 
loath’ to change the condition of a reciuse for the 
more active character of a clergyman’s wife ; but 
as the gentlemgn had no possesion save his liv- 
ing, and as Mr. Hackman could not, out of a life 
estate, supply Miss Bere with a fortine, it was judg- 
ed prudent utder these pecuniary Jisabilities, that 
she should decline the honour of the alliance. A 
year elapsed without the parties having met, and 
it was generally imagined that Lethe had kindly 
administered an oblivious portion to both, and with 
the aid of absence had obliterated from their minds 
the remembrance of each other. But such was 
not the case. At the ensuing partridge season, the 
gentleman returned to Lymington; and with the 
title of ‘ very reverend’ prefixed to his name, (for he 
had obtained a deanery in the interval,) once more 
repeated his solicitation and his offers. These (as 
there was now no obstacle to the marriage) were 
accepted. The amiable pair were united, and liv- 
ed for many years sincerely attached to each other, 
respected, esteemed, and beloved by all around 
them. The death of the husband dissolved at 
length the happy connexion. His lady survived 
her loss for soiie time, and a few years ago the lit- 
tle warbling pauper, Nancy Bere, of Lymington 


expecting every moment to see a strange some- 
thing, | hardly knew what; for I began to feel a 
little frightened. I continued to listen, but saw 
nothing. I lay down again; I heard something 
rattle down on the hearth. I now thought surely 
there must be a Crispin, and he has met with some 
misfortune in the chimney, for I hear the sugar 
plums rattling down every moment. Soon after I 
distinctly heard footsteps, and saw the glimmering 
ofa light. I had now got my imagination so ex- 
cited that I was afraid to rise up again, or scarcely 
to breathe; but as the footsteps approached and 
the light became brighter, my confidenceseemed to 
be somewhat restored, and I ventured to peep up 
though slily, and I saw—whom do you think? 
master Crispin? No; but the mother of my litte 
sleeping companion, stuffing our stockings with 
nice and good things, and then disappearing as 
cautiously as she came. I soon after fell asleep, 
and dreamed of Christmas, Crispin, stockings and 
sugar-plums; and did not awake till I felt my little 
bed fellow Fanny shaking me most violently, and 
saying in a most triumphant voice, ‘* Now what do 
you think, miss? Do you not believe there is such 
a creature as Crispin, and that he came here last 
night and brought us all these good things?” I ac- 
knowledged that somebody must surely have been 











work house, quitted this temporal being, the uni- 
versally lamented widow of the Right Rev. Thomas 
Thurloe, palatine bishop of Durham.” 











MORALITY. 








For the ¥euth’s Companion. 
CHRISTMAS. 

The approach of Christmas brings vividly to 
mind many scenes of my “ childhood’s early days,” 
those sunny days when the world seemed all friend- 
ship, love, and truth; before age, and experience 
had dissolved the charm, and taught me what in- 
deed it is, “a dream, an empty show.” I recol- 
lect, when I was quite a child, that several of my 
playmates were taught to believe in a certain little 
spirit, lilliputian, or fairy, named Crispin; who 
was never to be seen except on christmas eve; and 
who would then come flying over the roofs of houses, 
with a basket bigger than himself filled with cakes, 
sweetmeats, and tovs of every description, to be 
distributed among all the little urchins who would, 
on going to bed that night, hang one of their stock- 
ings on the bed-post. Then, as soon as they should 
fall asleep, this same Crispin would come down 
chimney, and deposit such articles as he saw fit in 
the stockings suspended for that purpose. 

Crispin, you must know, was a vastly wise little 
body, and khew all the good children, and all the 
bad ones, and of course knew very well how to 
distribute his presents accordingly. 1f any had 
been very bad, he would put nothing but a rod in 
their stocking. 

Having never been taught myself to believe in 
stories of this kind, I happened once to express 
some doubts of the truth of this all important sub- 
ject in the presence of some little Crispinian advo- 
cates, when one of them challenged me to spend 
the night with her, that I might sce in the morning 
if her assertion was not true. I went; but was still 
much puzzled to know, if indeed there should be 
such a little fellow, how he could carry a basket 
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he invitations were repeated, and accepted, as 
often as the shooting days recurred. Nor had many 
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bigger than himself, and how he could get up and 
down chimney without upsetting it, and how he 
would look when he came there,and similar thoughts 
and conjectures kept me awake, long after my lit- | f 
tle bed-fellow had fallen asleep. Once I thought ' !0"S. 


there, from the appearance of our stockings, which 
were stuffed as full as they could hold. Upon 
which we went to pulling out the contents. In 
mine was a neat little volume of Robinson Crusoe, 
and a quantity of nice Madeira grapes. In Fanny’s, 
a doll, a fine parcel of raisins and sugar plums. 
My little friend seemed.very happy in thinking she 
had convinced me of my error, and I was so well 
contented with my share of the distribution made 
by her imaginary Crispin, that I felt no inclination 
to contradict it. I bade her good morning and 
scampered home with all speed, to exhibit my 
stocking full and to relate this same story. 

Good children never need fear that their friends 
will not be kind to them, without their believing in 
the existence of such fairy beings as my friend 
Fanny’s Crispin. or". 





RELIGION. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE PIOUS SCHOOL GIRL. 

Ella hopes she is a Christian, and she endeavours 
to diffuse a religious influence all around her. 

Before joining her companions in the school 
room, she prays for assistance from Heaven, to 
guide her all the day. She is seated. at her desk 
at the hour appointed ; and, having just come from 
her own private devotions, she is prepared to enter 
with feeling into the devotional exercises of the 
school. She fee!s the importance of improving her 
present opportunities for acquiring useful know!l- 
edge; therefore you find her in her various studies 
diligent and atttentive. 

At the recitations, her clear but gentle voice is 
quick and audible in its answers. ‘She gives her 
whole attention to the subject before her, and ranks 
among the first in her class. She does not study, 
however, merely for the sake of distinction ; but 
becanse she is aware that a well stored mind will 
increase her own happiness, and make her more 
extensively useful in life. Her talents are gifts in- 
trusted to her by God, and she feels that they should 
be cultivated for his service. 

She spends study hours in seeking her own im- 
| provement ; but the recess is given to her compan- 
It is then her aim to promote happiness 
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wherever she can. If any little girl is in trouble 
or does not succeed in her play, there comes Ella 
to comfort and assist her. If dissensions .unfortu- 
nately arise among any in the school, there goes 
Ella the peace-maker. If her intimate friend, (for 
she has one whom she loves tenderly,) can sit down 
with het in a retired corner before the recess has 
closed, they speak together of their obligations to 
dedicate themselves to God’s service, and concert 
some plan by which they may be the means of win- 
ning over some of their young companions to the 
paths of peace and holiness. 

Ella is affectionate and kind. The girls all love 
her: she has true politeness also; that which flows 





you shall see her comfortably clothed ; the distress- 
es of her family shall be relieved, and she shall be 
put in some way of learning to get her own living 
and assist her aged parents and helpless brothers 
and sisters. » 

My young readers, you have read my story; 
whenever an opportunity occurs, go and do likewise. 











HISTORY. 
ANECDOTES OF A NEW ZEALANDER 
IN ENGLAND. 

‘** Although he had come to England, merely to 
obtain the means of meeting his great enemy in 














froma delicate and feeling heart.’ Her manners 
are marked Ly the most entire simplicity. Such 
is Ella. . S. Lucy. 





BENEVOLENCE, 
ee — ————————— ee 
For the Youth’s Companion, 
ELIZA AND MARIA; 
Or, the Pleasure of Relieving the Distressed. 

A table is spread, on which are placed two bowls 
of bread and milk. Eliza, as she seats herself by 
the side of the table, calls to Maria; who soon en- 
ters, leading a poor, ragged, shivering little girl. 

Maria. Oh Fiiza, look here, see this poor lit- 
tle-girl; she is almost dead with the cold; she says 
she has no fire at home, and no clothes but these 
rags; come close to our fire, little girl, and warm 
you, and dont be afraid. Eliza. She looks hun- 
ery too, poor girl; have you had any breakfast to 
day? Girl. No, Ma’am, nor yesterday neither: I 
have had nothing to eat since the night before: 
and yesterday I laid a-bed all day, ’cause it was ‘so 
cold and stormy, and mammy had no fire, and I had 
no shoes nor mittens, so 1 could not go out to beg 
any thing: and to-day I wasso hungry I crept out 
abit. Maria. O dear! how hungry she must be ; 
Ob! here’s mamma; this poor girl, mamma, is al- 
most starved; do pray give her some breakfast. Mrs. 
Ry. My dear, there is no more milk in the house, 
and that is the last of the loaf which is set on the 
table for your breakfast, and the baker will not be 
here till afternoon. Maria. Oh Eliza, let us give 








courage, on his return, those ferocious excesses 


equal battle, he professed to be determined to dis- 


with which his countrymen were wont to heighten 
the unavoidable horrors of war. It was customary 
among them, heafknowledged, to drink the warm 
blood of those whom they slew in fight; but he de- 
clared that he would no longer permit his own 
tribe todo so. Nor should he himself, he said, ev- 
er again eat raw flesh, or kill any one except in 
battle; but he would try to live in all respects like 
the white men. Notwithstanding the savage cus- 
toms, indeed, in whith he had been educated, T'u- 
pai gave many evidences of a naturally humane 
and affectionate disposition ; and was besides so 
manifestly a man of shrewd observation and gene- 
ral intelligence, that it can hardly be supposed the 
opportunity he had of becoming acquainted with 
civilized life, would fail to impress him forcibly 
with a sense of the dark and degraded condition of 
his own country. 

‘During the time he remained in England, he | 
was very inquisitive in regard to whatever he con-| 
ceived his own country stood most in need of, a- 
mong the objects which he chanced to fall in with. 
Dr. Traill took him several times out with him in 
his gig on short excursions to the country in the 
neighbourhood of Liverpool; and on these occa- 
sions, he had many questions to ask, which he put 
with much sagacity. Every thing relating to ag- 
riculture and smith work especially interested him. 
His surprise at sceing how wheat grew and was 
converted into flour was as greatas that which was 





her half our breakfast. J2/iza. Sheis very hun- 
ery, Maria, half would not be enough for her; let 
us give her all of it that she may have enough for 
once. Muria. 
great bowl, and put it all together. 
‘They put all in one bowl, and drawing the table 
close to the fire, they give the little girl a stool 
and bid her sit up to the table, and eat it. While 
she eats greedily, they stand by with tears of joy 
rolling down their cheeks. 

Maria. Well done. See, Eliza, how she eats. 
Bhza. Wush, Maria, you will frighten her. Lité/e 
Girl, Thank you, misses, thank you; Ido feel so 
comfortable now. [have not had so zood a break- 
fast this long, long while. Maria. Lam sure ] 
never had so good a one in my life. liza. Nor 
I, neither. Much good may it do you, my little 
gil: and now Maria, let us off to school, we shall 
have good stomachs for our luncheon. 

As they said this, the little girl having got well 
warmed, they showed her the way to the door, and 
began to prepare themselves for school; while so 
occupied, their mother entered again. J/rs. B. 
Come to my arms, my children, dearer than ever ; 
take a mother’s blessing. May God, who delights 
in mercy, preserve and cherish in yoh, my dear 
children, that blessed disposition, which has promp- 
ted you to spare a necsssary meal to feed the hun- 
gry : and may you never want the means to indulge 
this sweet source of happiness. Had I provided a 
breakfast for that poor little girl, you would have 
been pleased to see her eat: but you would not 
have enjoyed that delight which you now feel, of 
having yourselves administered to her wants; 
that consciousness of having performed a duty 
which carries with it an immediate reward. By a 
small self denial, you have relieved the distress of 
a fellow creature, and your hearts enjoy a luxury 
which no sensual! gratifications could give. Your 
little beggar’s other wants shall be attended to; 


So we will, T will hand you the| 


exhibited by the chiefs of the Bay of Islands, when 
| Duaterra first showed them the grain he had grown, 
jand distributed among them the cake which he ba- 
ked of it. It was found impossible to make ‘Tupai 
comprehend the machinery of some of the more 
;complicated mills he was taken to see; the only 
| mode of communication which was practicable in 
the circumstances was too imperfect to enable his 
| friends to convey to him the necessary explanations, 
}even had he been in a condition to understand 
‘them. But on being shown a water-mill for grind- 
‘ing flour, he readily pereeived how the fall of wa- 
‘ter moved the great wheel, and seemed also to con- 
ceive the manner in which the motion was commu- 


ee tet 
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he was at first quite delighted to find the animal 
walking about with him: but on his chancing to 
slacken the reins, the horse set off, and. poor Tupai 
was quickly thrown to the ground with some yio. 
lence, a catastrophe he was by no means prepared 
for. 
“Dr. Traill carried him one day to see a review 
of a regiment of dragoons, a spectacle of course al. 
together to his taste. ‘The gay appearance of the 
troops—their evolutions in making a charge—anq 
the command which the men exercised over their 
horses,—all drew from him the warmest expres. 
sions of wonder and delight. Having asked to 
whom they belonged, and having been told to King 
George, he inquired if the King had many more 
such wartiors? and on being informed that he had 
a great many more, he immediately exclaimed, “ why 
then he not give ‘T'upai musquetry and swordy?” 
expressing at the same time his teadiness to pa 
liberally for such commodities in spars and flax, 
Concerning the religious notions of the New 
Zealanders, some idea may be formed from the 
following : : 
‘ “Tt isa curious illustration of the difficulty of ob. 
taining correct information as to many of the cus. 
toms and opinions prevailing among a people whose 
social condition is very different from our own, that 
during all the time Tupai had been wiih Captain 
Reynolds, from their first meeting in New Zealand, 
till their arrival in England, the latter was never 
able to discover that his friend had any notion of a 
superior intelligence, or being, either good or evil, 
It was even a considerable time before Dr. Trail! 
was able to ascertain the truth as to this matter, 
At last, one day, as they rode past a church, Tupai 
inquired whose great house it was, and was told 
that it was built by Englishmen for the purpose of 
praying to the Great Spirit in Heaven, who sends 
rain, and wind, and thunder. This explanation, 
being translated by Captain Reynolds, with the 
help of signs imitating the act of prayer, seemed to 
be understood; and Tupai being then asked if 
there was not also a great spirit in his country, an 
swered ‘Oh, yes—many ; some good—some very 
bad—send storms and sickness.” He intimatedat 
the same time, by expressive signs, that his coun- 
trymen were in the habit of praying to all of them. 
He was afterwards taken to church, and seemed to 
comprehend the general meaning of the worship, 
which he observed with great attention. Someen- 
deavours were made to impress upon him the doc: 
trine of there being only one God ; but the success 
of the attempt remained doubtful. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 
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CAMELS, 


Camels are much used in the East, for conveying 
merchandise from one part to another ; a number 
of merchants unite together with their camels, and 
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|nicated to the upper stone. Another machine, if 
|it may be called so, of a very difierent description, 
was perfectly level to his capacity, and not a little 
| surprised and delighted him. This was the bow, 
| which aswe have already stated, is strangely enough 
‘entifely unknown in New Zealand, addicted as the 
| people are to fighting, and although this seems to 


form what is called a caravan, consisting sometimes 
jof 10, 060 camels, and as many men. In these 
;commercial journeys, which are often seven of 
eight hundred miles, they travel slowly, not more 
; than thirty, some say not more than ten or twelve, 
| miles a day : a large strong camel will carry a bur 
den of 10 or even 12 cwt. the smaller and weaker 


| be one of the simplest and most obvious of warlike i from 5 to 7 ewt.; each is loaded according to his 
|weapons. He repeatedly practised shooting with | strength. Ata sign given by the driver, they obe- 
‘it, and expressed much pleasure on perceiving: the | diently bend their legs under their bodies, and r+ 
| force with which the arrow entered its object. Some} main ina kneeling posture while being loaded, and 
| bows and arrows which were presented to him by | then raise themselves up again without assistance; 
| his friends in Liverpool were carefully put up and | but so sensible are they of the limits, as well as the 
‘highly prized; and although he was aware that | extent of their powers, that if encumbered with 8 
|this instrument was very inferior in efficiency to} heavier load than usual, they refuse it, by still 
j the musket, he evidently looked upon it as a sub- kneeling in their recumbent posture until lightened 
stitute of no mean value. : of part of their burden. When all are loaded, the 
‘‘ His surprise hee ig e ae time he vie conductor mounted on one of them, precedes . 
a man on horseback. He asked at once, what) whole troop who follow in the same pace as 
| kind of animal it was; and seemed utterly confoun- | Jeads; they need neither spur nor whip to excilé 
|ded when he beheld the rider leisurely dismount |them, but when they begin to be fatigued, theit 
and walk away. - a = ee how great-| conductor cheers their spirits, or rather charms 
ly this had astonished him. en he became more | theif weariness, by a song, or the sound of an im 
. ’ 
familiar with the phenomenon, he expressed a wish | strument. When it is necessary to prolong or even 
to get on horseback himself: and having mounted, | double the day’s journey, they give the patiest 
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creatures an hour’s rest; after which, renewing 
their song, they again proceed on their way for 
many hours more, the singing continuing until the 
time that they may stop. Then the camels kneel 
down as before, to be relieved fromthe burden, which 
is done by the cords being untied, and the bales 
rolled down oneach side. In this posture they re- 
main, and sleep in the midst of their baggage, which 
js tied on again the next morning with as much 
readiness and facility as it was untied before they 
went to rest. —Children’s Friend. 

















LEARNING. 














From the Children’s Magazine. 
THE VACATION, 

“There! the last carriage has gone, and I am 
left alone !”’ said Caroline, as she turned from the 
school-room window, where she had been watching 
the departure of a number of her school-mates, 
The August holidays had just commenced, and ev- 
ery little girl at the large boarding-school where 
she was, had been sent for, to go home, but herself; 
and she had no friends or relatives who lived near 
enough for her to visit, her parents resided in one 
of the West India Islands. For several hours she 
wandered about the house, unable to do any-thing. 
The extreme stillness and loneliness of every room, 
seemed quite solemn to her, and she thought of the 
time when her little brother died, at home. 

But these mournful feelings did not last very 
long. Caroline was a sensible child; she knew 
how to think: so she soon began to reason with 
herself on the foolishness of being idle and gloomy, 
when she might just as well read and work, as she 
was accustomed to do every day. At least she 
thought she would try it, and if it made her no 


happier, it would be time enough then to walk | 


about the house. Moreover she remembered her 
dear absent parents—what a trial it was to them to 
send her so far from home to be educated, and how 
rejoiced they would be, if by being very industri- 
ous, she could get through all her studies in less 
tine than they had allowed her, and be at home 
sooner. Accordingly, the day after all the girls 
had gone, when she had become somewhat accus- 
tomed to the quietness of the house, she gat down 
and made several géod resolutions about the im- 
provement of her time during the vacation. These 
resolutions were very strict indeed. ‘They were 
made so purposely: for Caroline knew that there 
was no one to oblige her to study now; therefore 
she made her resolutions the more severe, that they 
might govern her the better. When they were all 
Written she read them over, and felt that she never 
could keep them in her own strength, so she knelt 
down and prayed earnestly, that she might be en- 
abled to be all that she would love to be, and to do 
all she ought to do. 

At length September came. ‘For several days 
the litle girls were collecting from their different 
homes, and Caroline had another opportunity of 
observing her companions. ‘Though she was sin- 
terely glad to see them all returning, yet her feel- 
ings were almost as painful as when they went 
away; but the reason was very different: the cause 
ol her sorrow now, was the great contrast she ob- 
served between the manners and appearance of her 
sciiool-mates at the time of their departure and at 
the time of their return, The day they were dis- 
missed, nothing was to be seen but little figures 
skipping and dancing about, and nothing was heard 
but load, joyful voices, full of laughter and play. 
But now after a whole month’s recreation, these 
same young ladies entered the school-room with 
slow steps and long faces, sat down mournfully at 
their desks, and some of them even began to cry 
as they turned over the leaves of their books. 
During the school hours, there was a great deal of 
Whispering and very little study. These indulged 
children felt fit for nothing but to tell each other 
where they had been and what they had seen. 
One had been travelling with her parents, and had 
& great many adventures and escapes to relate. 
Another had been to the sea-shore, where there 


gone into the ocean to bathe. Another had been! 
to Saratoga, and was giving a splendid description 
of the gaieties of the place, the elegant dress of the | 
ladies, and the grand balls that were given ; she | 
had gone wherever her mother went; had danced | 
very often; played on the piano; and, indeed, had | 
done everything but open a book, and that she was | 
determined not to do, it was too delightful to have | 
no lessons to learn. 

Their kind instructress overlooked the first day’s 
negligence, for she knew it was no easy matter to 
apply the mind to study after having suffered it to | 
be idle a long time; but that evening she drew them | 
all round her, and advised them very affectionately | 
to lose no time in renewing their interest in their | 
studies, even if it cost a great deal of labour at first. | 
She told them, that the longer they deferred it the 
more difficult it would be, and they had better be- 
gin the next morning with determined gpirit. After 
this, she prayed with them. 

The next morning, indeed, presented a different 
scene. Nothing but activity and industry prevailed 
throughout the room. ‘The classes were arranged, 
and Caroline waited, with a beating heart, until her 
teacher should ascertain what progress she had 
made, for she was strongly in hopes of being pro- 
moted. And now came the happy moment when 
all the quiet industry and perseverance that she had 
exercised for four long, solitary weeks, were dis- 
covered and rewarded. Her teacher found on ex- 
amination, that nothing had been left undone. 
Every study had been pursued with as much method 
and attention as if she had been in school, and 
though, of course, she had made less rapid progress 
alone than if she had been assisted, yet her im- 
provement was very great, and she had gone 
‘through several books on different subjects. Even 
her music had not been neglected! She had be- 
come so perfect in many difficult pieces, as to please 
her master exceedingly: while the other children 
troubled him a great deal, from having forgotten 
even what they knew. All her companions looked 
with pleasure on Caroline, for she was a favourite 
among them, and they loved to hear her praised. 
There wet2 few, who would not gladly have been | 





tion spent in study. But this excellent example! 
was not Jost upon them: their diligence was re-, 


intelligent countenance and reflected that she had | 
enjoyed no recreation all summer, and yet continv-| 
ed to improve every moment of her time with atten- 
tive industry: how much more industrioussthought 
they, should they be. 

As for Caroline, her happiness was sufficiently 
great, when she found herself placed in a higher 
class, though her duties were far more numerous. 
By persevering in her good resolutions, she made 
uncommon advancement in her education, which 
was thoroughly completed a long time before her 
parents had anticipated. She returned home soon- 
er, and had the pleasure of being entrusted with 
the entire charge of her younger sister's educa- 
tion. Thus it appeared that a long vacation, 
which some children think cannot be spent vo in- 
dolently, was nade the means of far greater happi- | 
ness and futuze improvement, than if jaunts of| 
pleasure and idle hours had filled it up. ace 
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| For the Youth’s Companion. 
DEATH OF A SABBATH SCHOLAR. 


Yesterday I beheld, what was to me a solemn 
spectacle. It was the funeral of a little boy 4 years 
of age who was a member of the infant class, in the 
Sabbath School with which I am connected. The 
coffin was carried to the place of interment by 4 
small boys who attended the same school, and was 
followed by nearly all the children. As they mo- 
ved along in silence, the thought occurred to me; 
How little do our youth think of the shortness of 
life? this child in all its lovelitess was at school 
on one sabbath and on the next was laid in the si- 





Was a great deal of company, and had actually 








lent grave. Othat the dear children connected 


with our sabbath schools would be constrained to 
give good heed to the instructions they receive, that 
they might be made wise unto salvation ; and that 
the teachers might so instruct that they shall be 
willing to meet them in the last day, if the Lord 
should take them from this world before they had 
another opportunity of instructing them from the 
blessed word of God. A TEACHER, 














EDITORIAL. 








“CHRIST REJECTED.” 

At the Atheneum Hall in Boston a large paint- 
ing is exhibited, entitled ‘Christ rejected.” It 
represents the scene which took place at Jerusalem, 
when Pilate the governor brought the blessed Sav- 
ior into the presence of the Jewish Sanhedrim, and 
appealed to them and the Jewish people whether 
Christ or Barabbas should be released. It was a 
custom for the Roman governor to set free sume 
prisoner, or some person accused of a crime, at 
the time of the passover ; and the council and peo- 
ple of the Jews made the selection. At this time 
our Lord Jesus Christ was on trial before Pilate, for 
crimes of which the Jews accused him. Pilate had 
cxamined him, and heard the wicked witnesses 
that appeared against him, but was not convinced 
of his guilt and so wished to release him. The 
Jews, however, were very clamorous, and said he 
would not be a frienw of the emperor if he should 
let this man go. Hoping to satisfy them by a pub- 
lic appeal, and by making them choose between 
Jesus and a notorious wicked prisoner, one who 
had committed murder and sedition, he brought 
them both out and placed them before the people. 
Ile then inquired which of the two he should re- 
lease, and which he should condemn. They an- 
swered and said, Barabbas; for the chief priests 
and elders had persuaded the multitude that they 
should ask Barabbas, and destroy Jesus. ‘‘ Pilate 
saith unto them. - What shall Ido then with Jesus, 
who is called Christ? They all say unto him, Let 
him be crucified. And the governor said, Why, 
what evit hath he done? But they cried out the 
more, saying, Let him be crucified. When Pilate 


in her place, even at the expense of a whole vaca-| 4 that he could prevail nothing, but rather that 


a tumult was made, he took water, and washed his 
hands before the multitude, saying, I am innocent 


doubled, whenever they looked upon her pale but | &f the blood of this just person ; see ye to It. Then 


answered all the people and said, [lis blood be on 
us,andonourchildren. ‘Then released he Barab- 
bas unto them; and when he scourged Jesus,’ he 
delivered him unto them to be crucified.” 

The painting we have mentioned, which covers 
nearly one side of a very large room, is intended to 
show these transactions. It was drawn by Sir 
Benjamin West, a celebrated painter in London, 
and has been greatly extolled by all lovers of the 
fine arts. A great many persons have been to see 
it, since it has been in Boston, and they all admire 
and praise it. Among others, many little children 
have seen it; and we wish that allthe children of 
the city and of the whole country could have that 
privilege. We want them not only to be gratified 
by admiring a fine picture, but to get benefit io 
their minds by seeing sucha lively representation 
of suffering innocence, and of the malice and rage 
of the wicked men who thirsted for the innocent 
blood. As a large number of our readers will prob- 
ably never have opportunity to see for themselves, 
we shall attempt to give some little description of it. 

The whole painting contains the figures of near- 


bly one hundred persons; a few only of whom can 


now be named. First of all, on the right hand side 
of the group, stands our blessed Loyd, asa criminal 
arraigned for trial. A crown of thorns is upon his 
head, which is encircled with light. His own dress 
is partly stripped off, and a person behind him is 
ready to put on him the purple robe by which they 
mocked his claims to kingly power; and asa part 
of the same derision, a reed is already placed in 
his hands. His eyes are cast down, his head gen- 
tly inclined, his arms folded, in the appropriate pos- 
ture of sufferinginnocence. His countenance beams 
with meekness, forgiveness, wisdom, dignity, and 
glory. His whole appearance reminds the behold- 
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er of that sublime passage : ‘‘ When he was revi- 
led, he reviled not again; when he suffered, he 
threatened not; but committed himself to him that 
judgeth righteously.” And of that in the prophet: 
‘He is despised and rejected of men; a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief; and we hid as 
it were our faces from him; he was despised, and 
we esteemed him not.----- He was oppressed, and 
he was afflicted, yet he opened not his mouth. He 
is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep 
before her shearers is dumb, so he opened not his 
mouth.” 

Next to him stands Pontius Pilate, with the 
countenance, the dress, and the figure of 2 Roman 
governor. He is in the act of appealing to the 
high priest and the Sanhedrim and all the multi- 
tude of the Jews, whether he shall release their 
king in whom he finds nothing worthy of death; 
or whether the infamous Barrabbas shall be set 
free and the lamb of God be slain. He is evident- 
ly in earnest, afraid to condemn the holy Jesus, 
and anxious that the priest and people should let 
him go. How weak he was, however, a short time 
after, to yield tothe demands of the wicked, and 
do.violence to his own convictions by giving orders 
that it should be as they demanded. Jn vain did 
he wash his hands and declare his innocence. The 
blood of the lamb without spot was still required 
at his hand, 

On the left of the governor stands Caiaphas, the 
high priest of the Jews, the leader or president of 
those to whom the appeal is made. He stands forth 
in all the dignity of office, and all the pomp of au- 
thority. He will not hear the appeal. Arguments 
and evidence are thrown away upon him. His 
face is full of rancorous hatred, envy and rage ; and 
thus he leads the ungodly throng in ‘‘ condemning 
the Prince of life.” Behind and around him are 
the other elders and priests, many of them wrinkled 
and hoary ; knitting their brows in contempt, vehe- 
mently raising their hands and voices to demand 
the crucifixion of the victim, and one of them be- 
hind the crowd actually smiting his fists together 
in the wildness of his passion. This is a most 
ferocious and terrific group. ‘There is one however 
among them, who does “ not consent to the counsel 
and deed of them.” It is Joseph of Arimathea, a 
member of the council, but a friend and follower of 
Jesus. He is attempting to plead for him in a calm 
and earnest manner; and his countenance indi- 
cates a spirit of candor and gentleness which is a 
perfect contrast to those around him. Near to him 
is the youthful James, one of the twelve disciples, 
who has followed into the judgment hall, to see 
what they are going to do with his beloved Master. 
A little further back is Peter weeping, with his 
head averted in shame and confusion. Poor man, 
he has been denying his Lord in the presence of 
the wicked, and his Lord has just looked upon him 
at the appointed signal, and he cannot endure the 
mild reproaches of that well known eye. 

In the front of the company is Mary, the mother 
of our Lord, oppressed with grief, but submitting 
to the will of God and beholding the sufferings of 
her son with pious resignation and sympathy. She 
is supported by John, the disciple whom Jesus lov- 
ed so deaily, and who was now to become a son to 
the mother of his adored Lord. There also is Mary 
Magdalene, prostrate on the cross as it lies upon 
the ground, pleading for the life of him who had 
forgiven all her iniquities, And on the same side 
several other daughters of Jerusalem, weeping for 
him who was going to prison and to death. 

On the side opposite to Jesus are the robber 
Barabbas, and the two thieves or malefactors who 
were afterwards crucified with Jesus. Conscious 
guilt and malice are depicted in their faces; and 
one would imagine that none but devils could say, 
Let Barabbas be released and let Jesus suffer. In 
another place the soldiers and guards are sitting 
and lounging, scarcely noticing what is done in 
the judgment hall, and some of them casting lots to 
see who should have the garments of Jesus when 
he should be dead: showing how stupid and hard- 
ened men can become, who are familiar with the 
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The Power of Conscience.—One day a little boy 
was accused by his mother of having taken a small 
article which she was then wanting,out of the house. 
The boy, afraid of correction, denied that he had 
taken it. His mother, still believing that he had ta- 
ken it out and lost it, and wishing him to confess his 
fault, told him that if he would tell her thejtruth she 
would forgive him. But as he had already told a 
lie, so he still declared he had not seen it. His 
mother then tuld him that she would tell his teach- 
er of it, which she did. His teacher calling him 
to him the first opportunity, said he wanted him to 
get a task, and promised, that if he got it well he 
would give him a penny. He then set him to get 
by heart, one of Dr. Watts’s Divine Songs for 
Children, beginning thus: 

*¢ Oh ’tis a lovely thing for youth, 

To walk betimes in wisdom’s ways.” 

After reading it over his conscience began to ac- 
cuse him, and he went to his mother and asked her 
if God kept a book to set down the lies that child- 
ren tell; and if he would send such as tell lies to 
that place where there is fire and brimstone? His 
mother answered, ‘‘ Yes.” He then said, ‘I will 
never tell another lie; it was I who took what you 
had lost, and gave it away; but I did not know 
that God kepta book. I will never tell another lie.” 


—he- 

The Tahitian’s Surprise at the Gospel. 
Previously to the Bible being printed in the lan- 
guage of Tahiti, the missionaries were accustomed 
to assemble the natives, for the purpose of reading, 
from manuscript, portions of the scriptures which 
they had translated into their language. 

On one of these occasions, while Mr. Nott was 
reading the 3d chapter of the Gospel of John, when 
he had finished the 16th verse, a native, who had 
listened with avidity and joy to the words, in- 
terrupted him, and said, ‘What words were those 
you read? What sounds were those I heard? Let 
me hear those words again.’ Mr. Nott read again 
the verse—God so loved the world, &c. when the 
native rose from his seat and said, ‘Is that true?— 
Can that be true? God love the world, when the 
world not love him! God so loved the world as to 
give his Son to die, that man might not die. Can 
that be true?” Mr. Nott again read the verse— 
‘God so loved the world, &c.’ and told him it was 
true, and that it was the message God sent to them, 
and that whosoever believed in him, would not per- 
ish bet be happy after death. 

The overwhelming feelings of the wondering na- 
tive were too powerful for expression or restraint. 
He burst into tears, and as these chased each other 
down his countenance, he retired to meditate in 
private onthe amazing love of God, which that 
day had touched his soul; and there is every rea- 
son to believe he was afterwards raised to share 


God shed abroad in his heart.—£/&s’ Polynesian 
Researches, v. 1. p. 270. 


-e— 
A Recollection of Childhood. 


I had a little sister, She was very voung—an 
infant of few days, when she was called to die. I 
stood beside that struggling little one, as death 
seemed grappling with the tiny frame. The pite- 
ous cries—the writhing agony—the wild and glar- 
ing looks were terrible to me. O, have you seen 
an infantdie? A little feeble thing that scarce had 
looked upon’ the world, gathering its feeble ener- 
gies in strong resistance to the grave-king’s strength. 
And as each avenue of life is closing, in desperate 
anguish clinging still to its last hold. And then 
the last sad agonizing shriek—the pulse is still 
—that frame inanimate—the soul is fled! 

Sad thoughts pressed hard upon me.—My ach- 
ing heart was full. I wept—and then I could not 
weep, for grief could find no outlet. I stood and 
gazed, and waited still for death to come and give 
that struggling infant rest. 


the peace and happiness resulting from the love of 


But no!—and I was 





thought of life and death, of time and of eternity, 
And then I thought of God—that great and good 
Being, whol knew could “ kill and make alive.” 
And then I prayed that he would spare that little 
one, and let my sister live. And then I'd list to 
catch its feeble cries, and weep and pray again, 
But soon the struggle ceased, and word was brought 
—“* Thy sister’s dead.” I wept and then my heart 
was still, because I knew that she was now with 
God. 

The morning came. The sun rose bright—the 
little birds did sing—the green leaves bowed before 
the pleasant wind—and many a playmate whistled 
on his way to school or work,—and gladness seem. 
ed the spirit of the scene without. I wondered 
that no sympathy was felt for me, and hurried away, 
and gazed upon the corpse—all cold and stiff. **** 
[Sabbath School Herald. 


—~—— 

Presence of Mind.—Two little children, the oldest of when 
was but three years old, were lately playing near an open weil 
in the town of Goshen, whenfthe youngest accidentally tumbled 
in ; the other held it up by its arms, and screamed, until the moth- 
er came to their assistance. The baby was very much exhaust. 
ed, and the other was terribly frightened ; but by the blessing of 
Divine Providence, they both recovered.—Juvenile Miscellany. 
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A LITTLE BOY’S ADDRESS 
TO HIS ROCKING-HORSE, 


There was Pegasus, famed in old story, 
A dragon, too, turned bv a screw ; 
What were they, and their wonderful glory, 
Compared, wooden dobbin, with you! 
You need neither manger nor bin; 
You are shod without shoes to your feet 
You starve and yet never grow thin; 
You work and want nothing to eat! 


My father has steeds in his stable, 
Worth hundreds and hundreds of pounds ; 
And oh! very often at table 
Their worth and their praises be sounds ; 
There is Wildfire, and Wagtail, and Wager, 
And many another beside ; 
But racer, and hunter, and stager, 
Are nought to the one that I ride. 
Yet if I should wish for a buyer, 
I fear a long while I might stop ; 
For I can’t trace your pedigree higher 
Than up to the carpenter’s shop. 
Never mind ;—for when asked for your points, 
E’en a jocky cf honour would say, 
That if you are stiff in your joints, 
It keeps you from running away. 
If I give you a cruel hard smack, 
No dread of your rearing before ; 
If I happen to fall from your back, 
No fear ofa kick on the floor :— 
You’re saddled, and bridled, and ready, 
Alike through the day and the night, 
And well doI call you Old steady, 
That never was knowa to take friglit. 
The Greeks gave the Trojans a shock, 
With a horse, that, like mine, was of wood ; 
But being unable to rock, 
Though larger, it was not so good ; 
To be horsed, as I am, is a pleasure, 
At school to be horsed is no joke ; 
So I'll e’en make the most of my leisure,— 
And bid you good morrow, good folk. 
—- ee 


TO A LITTLE GIRL ON HER BIRTH DAY. 
‘* Seek the Lord while he may be found, call upon him while 
he is near; for whatis your life? It is even as a vapour that 
appeareth for a little time, and then ranisheth away,” 
Isaraz ly. 6; St. James iv. 14. 
My child, devote thy soul to God, 
While yet thy years are few ; 
He bought thee with his precious blood, 
To-day thy vows renew. 
Thou shouldst rejoice to give to him 
Thy first years and thy best; 
For when old age thy sight shall dim, 
His love must be thy rest. 
Oh! Love the Lord with all thy heart, 
And serve him while you may ; 
For young and healthful as thou art, 
Thy life may end to-day. 
We know not but another year 
May see thee laid below ; 
Then seek the Lord while he is near, 
And call upon him now. 
He tries to win thee by his word, 
By every means of grace ; 
He 1s thy Saviour onl te Lord, 
Then learn to seek his face. 
And strive my child, without delay 
To find the narrow road ; 
To-day while it is calied to-day 








sight of misery and crime. [Reflections next week.] 


called away. 


ed the door and took a long, last look. Retired, I 


Farewell was in my heart, as I pass- 


Come, be tl.e child of God. 


Children’s Friend. 
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